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BOOK NOTICES. 

De Saint-Louis a Tripoli par le Lac Tchad. Voyage au travers du 
Soudan et du Sahara, accompli pendant les Anne'es iSpo—pi—p2 par 
le Lieut. -Colonel P.-L. Monteil, de I'/nfanterie de Marine. Pre- 
face de M. le Vte. Melchior de Vogile de V Academic Fran^aise. 
Illustrations de Piou, d'aprls le texte et les documents du lieutenant- 
colonel Monteil et les photographies du Commandant Qviquandon. 
4to. Paris, Felix Alcan, Editeur [iSpj). 

In his charming preface, M. de Vogu6 classes Monteil with the 
greatest peaceful explorers, such as Barth, Nachtigal and Living- 
stone. This does not mean that Monteil is a member of the Peace 
Society. On the contrary, he acted throughout his long journey 
upon the principle that if you wish for peace you must be ready for 
war. He was often in difficult, and frequently in perilous, positions, 
but his coolness, vigilance and prudence carried him safely through 
all without a fight. It is essential to know the character and 
temper of the wild men ; for, as Col. Monteil says, there are mo- 
ments in the Negro country when a man must not hesitate to risk 
his life rather than give up a needle. 

The line of march led from St. Louis, in Senegal, in a general 
easterly direction for about 2,200 miles to Kuka, on the western 
shore of Lake Tchad, and thence almost directly north across the 
Sahara to Tripoli, a distance of 1,300 miles. 

After leaving the French Sudan, M. Monteil entered the Mossi 
kingdom, which covers about 40,000 square miles in the bend of 
the Niger. This country is ruled by a number of chiefs called 
Nabas, who derive their authority from the original Naba, a king 
who reigned at the beginning of the world, and bequeathed his em- 
pire to his 333 sons. Family affection, or the power of the number 
three, has kept Mossi in peace and prosperity. The villages are 
quiet, the lands well cultivated, and the people come and go, often 
unarmed, along the roads; while here only, in the Sudan, are the 
villages undefended by fortifications. The principal products are 
millet, beans, cotton and indigo, and the country is famous for its 
horses and asses. The inhabitants manufacture cotton cloth, silk 
embroideries and leather, and work in various metals. 

Beyond Mossi is Sokoto, the empire which divides with Bornu 
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the Central Sudan. The ruling race is the Peul, or Poul, or Fel- 
lata, of which M. Monteil gives this description : 

Physically, the Peul does not resemble the negro ; his complexion is a brown red, 
his figure slender and flexible, with fine well-shaped extremities ; the face is that of 
the Caucasian, the nose nearly always aquiline, and the forehead high and broad ; 
the hair very fine and without the woolly appearance. 

Intellectually, the Peuls are quick and keen. They have court- 
eous manners and are very hospitable, sober and temperate, and 
pure in their family life. Their organization is tribal, and they 
spare no pains to extend their influence in the Sudan. 

At Kano, the commercial centre of the Sudan, the expedition 
was detained nearly four months by the intrigues of the king's 
courtiers. Kano is a town of about five miles in diameter and is 
surrounded by a stockade, 25 feet in height. Its permanent 
population is estimated at 60,000, and the number of those who 
visit the city on business during the year can hardly fall below 
2,000,000. 

All the pilgrims to Mecca from the Central and Western Sudan 
pass through Kano, and 30,000 persons, at least, frequent the 
market every day. The transactions are by direct exchange of 
articles and by payment in cowries (1000=1 franc) ; rarely in money. 
The town furnishes the Sudan and the Sahara, for the most part, 
with clothing and with dyed stuffs, and the yellow and red morocco 
skins in the markets of Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco, are 
prepared at Kano. 

Besides the slaves, or captives, as M. Monteil prefers to call 
them, and the salt from Timbuktu, Kano imports vast quantities of 
kola nuts, and distributes them as far to the eastward as Khartum. 
The nut loses its value if exposed to the air. It must be carefully 
packed with wet leaves and damp cloths, and when the caravan is 
on the road the packages must be inspected and the wrappings 
renewed every few days. M. Monteil is skeptical as to the virtues 
of the kola. The effect of two of the nuts upon himself was to 
cause a feverish uneasiness, and he made no second experiment. 

Leaving Kano about the middle of February, M. Monteil entered 
Kuka, the capital of Bornu, on the loth of April. He spent four 
months in this place, well treated as to forms and courtesies, but in 
danger of being reduced to poverty by the incessant demands upon 
his purse in return for the presents — a calabash of grain or a 
chicken — forced upon him many times in the day. The slave 
brought the gift, set it down, and waited for the acknowledgment. 
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If this did not greatly exceed the value of the gift, the slave de- 
parted with a gesture of contempt for the European. 

According to M. Monteil, the long detention of Earth and 
Nachtigal in Bornu was due to the successful working of this 
ingenious system of robbery under the form of hospitality. 

As soon as his own eyes were opened, he took radical measures. 
When a gift came, he returned a strict equivalent, and took it back 
at the first sign of discontent. In this way he husbanded his 
resources to the end of his stay. 

At Kuka he met Valpreda, Nachtigal's servant, who had played 
a treacherous part to his master and had become a Mohammedan. 
Now, after more than twenty years, this unhappy man longed for 
his native land, but he was kept in a state of dependence, and was 
closely watched when a caravan left the town. 

The route from Bornu to Murzuk is one of the worst in the Sa- 
hara. Forage is scanty, and the caravans are exposed to the 
attacks of the Tuaregs and the Ulad-Sliman. There are few land- 
marks, but the line of march is directly to the north, and the leader 
steers by the pole-star. 

It was on the 25th of October that Col. Monteil entered Murzuk, 
where he was lodged in the house once occupied by Miss Tinne. 
It was there that he heard the story of the fate which had over- 
taken her murderer.* 

The long march ended at Tripoli, and on the i8th of December 
the whole party landed at Marseilles. Not long. after. Col. Monteil 
returned to Africa, and it was during his absence that the present 
magnificent volume was published. This contains, besides 65 
excellent illustrations, 16 maps of routes and one general map, and, 
in an appendix, the determinations of latitude and longitude of 118 
positions. 

A Chapter in the History of Cleveland, by C. M. Burton. 8vo. De- 
troit, The Wilton- Smith Co., i8gs. 

In this paper, which is addressed to the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, Mr. Burton gives the substance of a number of 
letters and documents, relating to the affairs of Northern Ohio and 
the neighboring States and Upper Canada for the period 1760- 
1818. 

These documents were acquired by purchase in Canada in the 
year 1894. Among them are letters signed by Arthur St. Clair, 

*Journal, American Geographical Society, Vol. XXVI, 1894, pp. 88-89. 



